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GREAT  FALLS,    MONTANA 


Honorable  John  E.  Erickson, 
Governor  of  Montana. 

Sir: 

In  compliance  with  our  law,  I  herewith  trans- 
mit the  biennial  report  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture,  Labor  and  Industry  for  the  State  of 

Montana. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  H.  BOWMAN, 

Commissioner. 


To  the  Governor: 

About  eighty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  parcel  of  ground  was  seeded 
in  Montana  by  white  men  to  grains  and  vegetables,  while  the  history  of  the  rapid 
expansion  of  farming  dates  back  only  forty  years.  First  to  the  Treasure  State 
came  the  miner,  followed  by  the  stockman  and  later  the  farmer.  When  this  com- 
monwealth was,  in  1883,  admitted  to  the  sisterhood  of  states,  farsighted  men 
visioned  the  possibilities  of  agricultural  development  and  S.  A.  D.  Hahn,  commis- 
sioned to  design  the  great  seal  of  state,  was  instructed  to  draw  beside  the  miner's 
pick  and  shovel,  as  an  implement  of  the  husbandman,  the  plow.  It  is  said  that  the 
first  drawing  was  of  a  left  handed  plow,  and  so  dominant  were  the  mining  inter- 
ests of  that  date  that  when  the  production  was  presented  to  the  governor  and  the 
legislative  assembly,  it  was  carefully  and  solemnly  examined  and  pronounced 
good.  Moreover,  it  is  recorded  that  as  late  as  1897  the  sessions  of  our  lawmakers 
did  not  include  as  a  member  of  either  house  or  senate  a  single  "dirt  farmer." 

In  1900  the  late  James  J.  Hill,  painting  pictures  on  the  curtains  of  the  fu- 
ture, predicted  that  the  day  would  come  in  Montana  when  the  products  of  the 
farms  would  exceed  in  value  the  products  of  the  mines.  The  prophecy  of  the 
pioneer  empire  builder  long  ago  came  true,  and  in  this  year  of  1926,  the  value  of 
farm  crops  alone  will  approach  $118,000,000,  almost  twice  the  value  of  the  output 
of  the  metal  mines.  The  47,000  farms  of  Montana  have  this  year  produced  43,- 
853,000  bushels  of  wheat,  an  increase  of  10,000,000  bushels  over  1925. 

The  farms  of  Montana  are  today  valued  at  $453,345,643  including  $66,255,- 
825  worth  of  buildings  and  improvements.  The  average  total  value  of  each  farm 
is  $9,686.00. 

Montana  ranks  THIRD  in  area  among  all  the  states. 

It  ranks  FIFTH  in  total  area  of  lands  in  farms. 

Of  spring  wheat  states,  it  ranks  SECOND  in  production. 

In  wool  production,  it  ranks  THIRD. 

In  number  of  sheep,  THIRD. 

In  flax  production,  it  ranks  FOURTH. 

In  edible  bean  production,  FIFTH. 

In  beet  sugar  production,  SEVENTH. 

In  hay  production,  it  ranks  SEVENTEENTH. 

In  value  of  livestock  production,  it  ranks  EIGHTEENTH. 

In  potato  production,  TWENTY-FOURTH. 

In  corn  production,  TWENTY-NINTH. 

In  number  of  milk  cattle,  THIRTY-THIRD. 

In  number  of  all  cattle,  NINETEENTH. 

This  magnificent  expansion,  recorded  in  less  than  the  average  span  of  life, 
has  been  a  steady  march  of  progress  and  development  except  for  a  single  period 
of  setback  when  three  disastrous  seasons  of  drought,  (1917-1918-1919)  were  fol- 
lowed by  post-war  deflation. 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  business  of  farming  has  in  a  large  measure  re- 
covered. In  order  that  this  tremendously  favorable  change  may  by  contrast  be 
better  understood,  I  am  briefly  outlining  the  condition  and  causes  of  the  decline 
of  this  industry  prior  to  January  1,  1926. 

PICTURE  OF  INDUSTRY  IMMEDIATELY  PRIOR  TO  1925. 

The  post-war  deflation  of  agriculture  in  Montana  was  aggravated  by  the 
dry  seasons  of  1917,  1918,  and  1919,  which  increased  indebtedness,  over-strained 
credit  facilities,  depleted  reserves  and  left  the  State's  basic  industry  in  a  very 
weakened  condition  to  meet  and  cope  vidth  the  problems  of  that  period. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  farmers  of  Montana  to  minimize  the  distress  that 
followed  1920  (to  1925).  The  story  of  what  happened  is  written  in  the  statistics 
of  bank  failures,  and  the  decrease  in  number  of  farms  operating  and  farm  popu- 
lation. 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven  State  banks  closed.  Forty-five  national  banks 
failed.  Ten  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  farms,  out  of  a  total  of 
57,677  operating  in  1920,  ceased  to  function  by  1925. 

While  mortgage  debt  on  Montana  farms  decreased  from  $77,949,679  in  1920 
to  $42,565,206  in  1925,  this  reduction  was  largely  brought  about  by  the  fore- 
closure on  Montana  farms.  At  the  beginning  of  the  deflation  period,  21,244  farms 
were  mortgaged  for  $77,949,679,  or  an  average  of  iR3.669  ner  farm.  Bv  19?f;  +>io 
number  was  reduced  10,490,  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  decrease  of  10,772 
in  number  of  farms  operating.  As  explaining  the  decrease  in  mortgage  indebted- 
ness these  10,772  farms,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  farm  indebtedness,  would 
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SUMMARY  OF  REPORT 

Agricultural  development  has  been  rapid  in  Montana  except 
for  a  single  period  of  setback  (1917-1918-1919)  followed  by 
post  war  deflation.  Early  in  1925  Montana  agriculture  turned 
the  corner  of  its  adversity.  Total  farm  and  livestock  income 
will  this  year  show  an  increase  of  about  $6,000,000  as  com- 
pared to  last.  Improvement  of  industrial  conditions  and  in- 
creased output  at  mines,  factories,  lumber  mills,  etc.,  is  re- 
corded. 

*  *  * 

Many  requests  have  come  to  the  department  urging  the 
development  of  a  news  service  detailing  the  resources  of  the 
state,  for  land  settlement  work,  for  the  assembling  and  dis- 
tribution to  the  press  of  industrial  statistics,  for  additional 
funds  for  the  various  county  fairs  and  expositions  without 
the  state,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  apiary 
division,  etc.  In  view  of  the  demands  for  economy  the  same 
appropriation  as  the  last  biennium  is  requested.  This  appro- 
priation carried  the  earnings  of  the  department  in  addition  to 
an  appropriation  of  $35,475  each  year. 

*  *  * 

The  need  for  additional  funds  in  the  publicity  division  is 
urgent.  It  may  be  possible  at  some  tim.e  in  the  approaching 
biennium  to  transfer  from  the  revolving  funds  of  other  divis- 
ions, money  to  relieve  this  situation.  Due  to  the  uncertainty 
of  earnings  it  is  impossible  to  itemize  this  proposed  transfer. 


represent  a  reduction  of  $39,522,468  in  the  mortgage  debt  by  the  expedient  of 
turning  over  the  farms  by  owners  to  creditors. 

The  conclusion,  that  the  decrease  in  farms  operating  in  1925  compared  with 
1920  was  brought  about  by  farmers  losing  their  farms,  is  further  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  farms  operated  by  owners  decreased  from  50,271  in  1920 
to  36,379  in  1925,  a  loss  of  13,992.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  farmers  who  lost 
their  farms  remained  as  tenants,  but  this  number  probably  did  not  exceed  3,520  as 
represented  by  the  increase  of  tenant  farmers  from  6,507  in  1920  to  10,027  in 
1925.  The  number  of  owners  who  are  not  accounted  for  on  this  basis  is  10,272, 
closely  approaching  the  number  of  10,772  farms  which  ceased  operating  during 
the  deflation  period. 

The  loss  of  10,772  farm  families,  forced  off  their  farms,  appears  in  the  State 
farm  population  as  enumerated  in  1925.  The  average  farm  family  in  Montana,  as 
shown  by  the  Federal  census  of  1920,  consisted  of  3.91  persons,  and  in  1925  of 
3.90  persons.  The  10,772  families,  on  a  basis  of  3.9  persons  per  family,  would 
show  a  farm  population  loss  of  42,010.  The  Federal  census  of  farm  population 
shows  225,667  for  1920  and  182,881  for  1925,  a  loss  of  42,782. 

The  effect  of  the  deflation  period  on  valuations  was  equally  severe.  The 
total  value  of  Montana  farms  in  1920  was  $776,767,529  and  in  1925  was  $453,- 
345,643;  the  average  value  per  farm  in  1920  was  $13,468,  and  $9,666  in  1925,  and 
the  average  value  per  acre  $22.15  in  1920,  and  $13.65  in  1925.  It  is  not  true 
that  this  shrinkage  was  the  squeezing  out  of  war  time  inflation,  for,  going  back 
to  1910,  the  Federal  census  of  agriculture  computed  the  average  value  per  farm 
at  $13,369  and  the  average  value  per  acre  at  $25.68. 

All  phases  of  Montana's  agriculture  felt  the  heavy  hand.  Prices  for  many 
agricultural  products  were  carried  to  pre-war  levels,  while  prices  of  everything 
the  Montana  farmer  bought  remained  well  above  pre-war  levels. 

LIVESTOCK. 

The  experience  of  stockmen  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  1925 
was  no  less  disastrous  than  that  of  the  farmers.  The  dry  season  of  1919-1920 
cost  stockmen  the  equivalent  of  a  year's  turnoff  in  hay  and  feed.  Fifty  millions 
of  dollars  were  paid  for  feed.  From  August  1920  to  December  1925,  the  price  of 
beef  on  the  range  had  fallen  from  nine  and  one-half  cents  to  six  cents  and  the 
price  of  lambs  from  ten  and  seven-tenths  cents  to  seven  cents.  Cattlemen  became 
discouraged.  Liquidation  pressure,  forced  by  creditors,  increased.  Marketings 
jumped  from  147,413,  the  low  point  in  1921,  to  246,000  in  1922,  and  342,687  in 
1923.  Whole  herds  were  turned  over.  In  many  cases  cattlemen  remained  on  their 
places  only  as  custodians. 

The  end  of  the  period  1920  to  1925  found  December  average  range  prices 
at  five  and  five-tenth  cents  and  the  cattle  industry  still  cancelling  its  indebted- 
ness largely  through  the  channel  of  surrender  of  equity. 

No  other  set  of  figures  wall  so  graphically  tell  the  story  of  what  happened 
to  Montana  agriculture  during  the  period  of  1920  to  1925,  than  the  farm  and 
range  average  prices  during  that  period.  The  following  comparisons  are  taken 
from  data  published  last  year  in  the  Montana  Farm  Review,  Volume  IV: 

AVERAGE  FARM  OR  RANGE  PRICE 

(Cents  per  bu.  or  lb.) 

Year  and  Month                                Wheat  Potatoes  Beef  Lambs                 *Wool 

October    1913    62  .58  6.90  5.70  .26 

October    1916    1.37  .78  7.00  7.80  .50 

October    1917    1.91  1.44  8.50  15.00  .53 

October    1918    1.97  1.03  10.00  13.20  .54 

October    1919    2.22  1.93  9.10  10.50  M 

October    1920    2.02  1.34  7.30  10.00  .16 

October    1921    1.04  .98  4.80  5.40  .86 

October    1922    80  .65  5.00  10.70  .46 

October    1923    92  .76  5.70  10.50  .89 

October    1924    1.27  .94  5.30  10.50  .87 

*Wool  take  June  each  year. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  farmers  of  Montana  be  it  said  that  the  inher- 
ent optimism  of  the  pioneers  of  the  plains  never  deserted  them.  Each  year  they 
returned  to  their  tasks  more  determined  than  ever. 

Early  in  1925,  Montana  agriculture  turned  the  corner  of  its  adversity.  The 
grain  harvest  of  1924-1925  was  large.  A  world  shortage  greatly  increased  prices. 
New  hope  was  instilled  throughout  the  grain  belt.  The  effect  of  this  improvement 
began  to  be  felt  in  the  closing  months  of  1924,  when  the  marketing  of  crops  be- 
gan to  assume  volume.  Total  farm  and  livestock  income  increased  from  $97,- 
656,000  in  the  crop  year  of  1923-1924,  to  $124,476,000  in  the  crop  year  of  1924- 
1925. 
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Personnel  of  Department 
of  cylgriculture,  Labor  and  Industrj^ 

COMMISSIONER 

A.  H.  BOWMAN 

DOLLY  DEAN  BURGESS,  Secretary 

APIARY  DIVISION 

0.  A.  SIPPLE,  Chief 

DAIRY  DIVISION 

G.  A.  NORRIS,  Chief 

WALTER  I.  SUTHERLAND,  Deputy 

MARK  A.   Mccormick,  Secretary 

DIVISION  OF  HORTICULTURE 

EDWARD  DICKEY,  Chief 

LAURA  B.  ELLITHORPE,  Clerk 

R.  0.  YOUNG,  Inspector 
*ED.  FOX,  Inspector 
*F.  C.  DAYHARSH,  Inspector 
*R.  E.  BANCROFT,  Inspector 
*JOHN  RAAS,  Potato  Inspector 
♦JOHN  MILLER,  Potato  Inspector 
*F.  A.  ASBURY,  Potato  Inspector 
*HARRY  A.  KAUFFMAN,  Potato  Inspector 
*F.  M.  HARRINGTON,  Potato  Inspector 
*C.  C.  STARRING,  Potato  Inspector 
*ASHLEY  FOUTS,  Potato  Inspector 
*Part  time  fee  inspectors. 

GRAIN  AND  SCALE  TESTING  DIVISION 
W.  T.  GIESE,  Chief 

GEORGE  H.  MORAN,  Chief  Grain  Inspector 
MRS.  H.  A.  MORRIS,  Clerk 
W.  A.  BACHELLOR,  Chief,  Scale  Testing 
*J.  J.  O'CONNOR,  Deputy  Scale  Inspector 
*G.  T.  BAXTER,  Deputy  Scale  Inspector 
*Part  time  inspectors. 

LABOR,  PUBLICITY  AND  REAL  ESTATE  DIVISION 

*J.  G.  DIAMOND,  Statistician  for  State  and  Federal  Departments 
BARCLAY  CRAIGHEAD,  Chief 

W.  F.  CASEY,  Deputy  Real  Estate  Commissioner  and  Depart- 
ment Accountant. 
EDITH  BRISCOE,  Clerk 
♦MABEL  GREGORY,  Clerk 

*With  State  and  Federal  Departments. 
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The  1925-1926  total  farm  and  livestock  income  was  $122,533,000,  well  above 
any  preceding  season  of  the  post-war  period. 

Ihe  cattle  industry  recorded  a  noticeable  improvement.  The  value  of  market- 
ings increased  from  $19,215,000  in  1924  to  $26,477,000  in  1925.  There  was  an 
improvement  in  average  prices  of  about  fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  The  volume  of  marketings  reached  407,000,  the  largest 
normal  year's  turnoif  in  the  history  of  the  iState. 

Again  the  farm  and  range  prices  will  tell  the  story  of  the  present  agricul- 
tural situation  contrasted  with  both  pre-war  and  the  low  point  of  the  deflation 
period. 

AVERAGE  FARM  AND  RANGE  PRICES. 


(Cents  per  bu.  or  lb.) 
Wheat  Potatoes 

.58 
.65 

.94 
1.78 
1.65 


.62 

.80 

1.27 

1.34 

1.31 


Beef 

Lambs 

•Wool 

6.90 

5.70 

.26 

4.80 

5.40 

.16 

5.30 

10.50 

.39 

6.30 

12.10 

.37 

5.60 

10.70 

.34 

1913   October  I 

Low    Point   of   Depression ) 

October    1924    

October    1925    

August     1926     

*Wool  prices  as  of  June. 

*Noveinber  price  used  to  better  represent  late  harvest. 

MONTANA'S  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 

Production  and  value  of  wheat  in  Montana  has  shown  a  tremendous  develop- 
ment in  the  past  twenty  years.  From  a  production  of  about  four  million  bushels 
in  1907,  worth  about  three  million  dollars,  the  crop  has  exceeded  fifty  million 
bushels  on  two  occasions,  1922  and  1924,  and  on  three  occasions,  1916,  1918  and 
1924,  has  exceeded  a  valuation  of  sixty  million  dollars.  The  present  1926  crop 
will  not  rank  far  below  these  high  records  in  valuation  as  now  placed  at  little  more 
than  fifty-five  million  dollars. 

The  trend  of  production  is  still  upward  although  there  has  been  some  fluc- 
tuation in  recent  years  and  the  average  annual  value  of  the  past  three  years  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  preceding  period  Including  the  war  period  when  high  prices  pre- 
vailed. ^^  , 

Period  Average  Annual  Value. 

1924-1926  More  than  $50,000,000. 

1920-1923  About  38,000,000. 

1915-1919  About  48,000,000. 

1910-1914  Less  than  20,000,000. 

1907-1912  Less  than  10,000,000. 
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The  accompanyinf>'  chart  graphically  depicts  the  growth  of  Montana's  wheat 
industry  in  millions  of  bushels  and  millions  of  dollars  annually  from  1907  to  1926. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  significant  that  while  the  average  acreage  of  wheat 
per  farmer  growing  wheat  in  1909  was  32  acres,  this  average  has  steadily  mounted. 
reacning  aoout  bV  acres  in  lyly;  lOd  acres  m  lvZ6;  and  passing  lou  acres  m  iuz6. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Montana  farmers  are  increasing  their  wheat  acreage 
at  the  expense  of  other  crops.  Diversification  of  farm  enterprise  in  Montana  has 
made  its  biggest  development  in  the  past  ten  years.  Corn,  feed  grains,  hay,  beans, 
seed  peas,  alfalfa  seed,  sugar  beets,  honey,  poultry  products,  butterfat  and  dairy 
products  have  all,  dui'ing  this  period,  reached  the  highest  points  in  the  state 
records  of  their  production. 

Increased  efficiency  of  the  Montana  farmer,  as  indicated  by  this  situation,  is 
the  answer  to  which  the  last  federal  census  of  agriculture  taken  m  19^4  contrib- 
utes this  significant  data:  46,901  farmers  in  1924  were  operating  an  average  of 
698.1  acres  compared  with  an  average  of  608.1  acres  handled  by  57,677  farmers 
in  1920. 

Montana's  chief  competitive  advantage  lies  in  her  relatively  low  priced  lands, 
enabling  her  to  maintain  and  then  increase  her  war  acreage  of  grain  even  at 
lower  price  levels  while  competing  states,  with  a  high  war  inflation  of  values  and 
slow  recession  of  these  levels,  were  forced  to  reduce  their  p'rain  acreao^e. 

As  Montana's  chief  cash  crop,  wheat  not  only  yields  well  under  good  growing 
conditions  and  good  tillage  practices,  but  also  Has  a  high  milling  quauty  tnat 
commands  premiums  over  wheat  grown  in  other  states. 

Development  of  Montana's  wheat  lands  has  not  been  over-done  and  still 
further  development  of  new  wheat  lands  will  come  with  the  general  settlement  and 
development  of  the  state. 

While  supplemented  by  a  growing  income  from  other  crop  sources,  the  income 
from  wheat  will  continue  for  many  years  to  be  a  dominant  factor  in  the  welfare 
of  the  state. 

THE  1926  CROP  SEASON. 

January  and  February  of  1926  were  the  warmest  of  these  months  in  Weather 
Bureau  records  for  Montana.  Both  months  were  below  normal  in  precipitation. 
March  mean  temperature  was  exceeded  only  six  times  in  these  records  and  pre- 
cipitation fell  well  below  normal  in  the  state  average. 

bome  start  of  spring  plowing  was  made  in  February  and  considerable  was 

accomplished  in  March,  marking  a  very  early  start  of  these  operations.     Heavy 

winds  on  March  23rd  to  26th  did  considerable  damage  to  winter  wheat,  by  soil 

blowing,    particularly    in    the    important    Judith    Basin    area    and    south    central 

^counties. 

April,  like  March,  was  above  normal  in  temperature  and  the  average  preci- 
pitation was  the  lightest  on  record,  with  the  eastern  third  of  the  state  averaging 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

May  temperatures  continued  to  average  well  above  normal  and  precipitation 
except  in  central  and  south  central  Montana,  was  decidedly  below  normal. 

Although  favorable  for  plowing-  and  seeding  where  soil  moisture  was  suffi- 
cient, the  season's  excess  of  temperatures  and  deficiency  of  moisture  to  the  end 
of  May,  resulted  in  a  spotted  drouth  situation  that  reduced  condition  of  growing 
crops  on  June  1,  to  point  well  below  average,  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  state 
and  had  already  made  some  inroads  on  prospects  in  the  central  and  western  third, 
where  better  soil  reserves  of  winter  moisture  had  helped  offset  the  dry  spring. 

The  first  ten  days  of  June  witnessed  a  continuation  of  the  drouth,  but  be- 
ginning with  the  9th  and  10th  east  of  the  continental  divide  and  the  13th  west 
of  the  divide,  a  period  of  wet  weather  set  in  that  lasted  until  the  22nd  and  23rd. 
To  central  and  western  Montana  these  rains  came  in  time  to  largely  save  the  crop 
situation,  but  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  state,  especially  that  area  south  of  the 
Missouri  river,  the  rains  were  too  late  to  prevent  widespread  damage. 

July  marked  the  ninth  consecutive  month  of  mean  temperature  above  normal, 
while  precipitation  fell  markedly  below  normal.  Drouth  damage  in  east  central 
Montana  and  extreme  northwestern  Montana  became  apparent  as  being  severe,  al- 
though in  extreme  northeastern  Montana,  the  June  rains  and  local  July  showers 
held  up  the  grain  prospect  to  about  an  average,  while  in  central,  south  central 
and  west  central  Montana,  conditions  developed  some  wheat  more  favorable  than 
average. 

August  averaged  slightly  below  normal  in  mean  temperature  and  was  above 
normal  in  precipitation.     Late  grain  crops  improved  with  this  weather  except  in 
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areas  where  previous  injury  was  permanent.  Corn,  where  not  stunted  by  drouth, 
conditioned  well  during  the  first  half  of  the  month,  especially  in  the  western  halt 
of  the  state. 

September  fell  well  below  normal  in  temperature  and  averaged  well  above  in 
precipitation.  Due  to  the  cool  weather,  corn  developed  poorly  and  late  grain 
crops  were  at  a  standstill,  with  harvest  and  threshing  delayed  generally  by  the 
showers.  On  September  24th  and  25th,  an  unusually  cold  spell  intervened  which 
froze  a  large  percentage  of  late  corn  and  seriously  injured  the  apple  crop  and 
potato  crop  together  with  susceptible  garden  truck.  Damage  to  grain  crops,  ex- 
cept for  such  losses  as  were  sustained  by  exposure  of  grain  to  the  wet  weather, 
was  light.  September  moisture  on  the  other  hand  was  of  general  benefit  to  winter 
sovra  grains,  to  ranges  and  for  water  supplies. 

The  weather  of  the  1^26  crop  season  was  unusual  in  many  respects  and  in 
many  instances  broke  all  state  records  for  temperature  and  rainfall  variations. 

In  spite  of  the  many  unfavorable  aspects  of  the  season,  the  state  has  pro- 
duced a  wheat  crop  well  above  that  of  lasc  year,  while  production  ot  oats,  oarley 
and  rye  exceed  both  last  year  and  average.  Corn  production,  due  largely  to  the 
freeze,  will  fall  below  last  year  and  the  five  year  average,  as  will  also  the  potato 
crop.  The  apple  crop  will  measure  considerably  above  the  short  crop  of  1925 
although  the  treeze  damage  reduced  it  sevex'ely.  Flax  production  will  fall  mod- 
erately below  the  five  year  average,  as  will  also  the  hay  crop,  while  most  of  the 
minor  crops  will  exceed  this  average. 

Probably  in  no  recent  years  has  there  been  such  variation  between  various 
sections  ol  the  state,  or  such  a  range  in  yields.  In  general,  the  east  central  and 
some  extreme  northern  and  northwestern  sections  have  averaged  about  half  of  an 
average  crop,  with  most  of  the  western  third  and  extreme  northeastern  sections 
averaging  about  eighty  per  cent  of  an  average  crop.  Some  sections  of  central, 
west  central,  and  northeastern  Montana  range  from  ninety  per  cent  to  well  above 
an  average  yield. 

Depicting  this  situation,  the  map  following  shows  the  out-turn  of  all  1926 
crops  as  a  percentage  of  their  five-year  averages.  This  inforrnation  was  secured 
from  reliable  local  sources  for  each  important  county  and  while  not  attempting 
to  go  into  great  detail  for  each  county,  shows  the  general  areas  as  rated  on 
October  1.  1926. 

In  spite  of  the  many  variations,  this  season  will  probably  return  a  fair  in- 
crease in  income  to  Montana  farmers,  due  largely  to  the  increased  production  of 
wheat,  the  major  cash  crop,  compared  with  1925.  Such  a  statement  has  in  mind 
the  return  for  the  state  as  a  whole  and  recognizes  the  fact  that  some  areas  will 
not  equal  returns  secured  last  year. 

Even  in  such  sections  however,  special  crops,  poultry,  dairy  products  and 
cattle  and  sheep  will  help  in  large  measure  to  offset  reduced  returns  from  the 
main  cash  crop. 

LABOR 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  during  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  very 
little  unemployment  in  this  commonwealth  and  no  labor  controversies  of  major 
importance.  Industrial  life  is  calm  and  peaceful  and  the  outlook  for  the  future 
is  most  hopeful.  The  mines,  the  factories,  the  lumber  camps  and  the  farms  have 
been  operating  with  a  minimum  of  disputes.  An  agricultural  revolution  of  great 
importance,  affecting  the  fortunes  of  farm  workers  is  apparently  takin"-  nlace. 
Gone,  in  the  last  development  of  farm  machinery,  are  the  scythe  and  the  flail  and 
present  indications  are  that  the  reaper  and  thresher  must  likewise  give  way  to 
the  harvester-combine.  Our  farmers  are  thus  enabled  to  increase  their  acreage 
and  reduce  their  man  power. 

(Reference  is  made  to  the  increase  in  acreage  farmed  per  man  growing 
wheat,  page  Nine.) 

INDUSTRY 

Improvement  in  industrial  conditions  for  the  past  two  years  are  indicated  by 
the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  commercial  failures  and  by  the  increased  bank 
deposits.  There  were  166  commercial  failures  in  the  state  in  1924.  Liabilities 
were  $2,015,033.  In  1925  there  were  164  failures  and  liabilities  were  $1  580  834. 
This  same  proportionate  decrease  in  liabilities  and  numbers  of  commercial  fail- 
ures is  continued  for  the  first  nine  months  of  19?6  and  there  will  proha^lv  be. 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  about  120  failures  with  liabilities  of  less  than  $1,000,000. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  there  were  9,657  merchants  in  Montana,  a 
reduction  of  about  1000  since  1922.     A  chart  will  demonstrate  that  in  Montana 
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commercial  failure  and  commercial  prosperity  ffoes  hand  in  hand  with  agricul- 
tural failure  or  success;  the  percentage  of  farmers  forced  out  of  business  being 
approximately  equal  to  the  percentage  of  merchants  closed  out. 

THE  MINING  INDUSTRY. 

Copper  production  represents  approximately  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  the  State's  metal  output.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  figures  show 
that  the  total  production  for  1925  was  269,520,400  pounds,  valued  at  $38,029,152, 
a  substantial  increase  over  the  previous  year  when  total  production  was  249,- 
152,062  pounds  valued  at  $32,638,920.  The  price  of  copper  increased  about  one  cent 
per  pound  in  1925,  although  the  price  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  disappoint- 
ing.    The  future  outlook  for  copper  prices  is  uncertain  but  promising. 

GOLD 

In  1925,  87,407  ounces  were  produced,  valued  at  $1,806,700.  Montana's  gold 
production  comes  almost  wholely  as  a  by-product  in  refining  copper  and  zinc,  and 
gold  production  will  increase,  or  decrease  with  the  production  of  these  two  metals. 

SILVER 

Silver  production  also  depends  upon  copper  production,  since  the  metal  is 
largely  a  by-product  of  copper  operations  at  Butte.  In  1925,  13,507,900  ounces, 
valued  at  $9,320,450  were  produced. 

LEAD 

It  is  possible  that  the  production  of  lead  will  largely  increase  in  the  next  two 
years;  the  price  of  both  lead  and  zinc  is  encouraging.  A  number  of  old  mines, 
formerly  heavy  producers,  may  be  re-opened  as  a  result  of  improved  methods  of 
treatment.  Production  of  lead  in  1925  was  41,991,470  pounds,  valued  at  $3,804,400, 
an  increase  of  about  $750,000  over  the  previous  year. 

ZINC 

The  capacity  of  the  Great  Falls  Zinc  Reduction  Plant  of  the  Anaconda  Cop- 
per Mining  Company  was  increased  approximately  one-third  during  the  year; 
bringing  the  total  capacity  of  the  plant  to  about  20,000,000  pounds  per  month. 
Due  to  this  increased  capacity,  zinc  production  will  probably  increase  about  twenty 
per  cent  during  the  year. 

TRANSPORTATION   COMPANIES. 

All  of  the  great  transportation  companies  have  enjoyed  a  satisfactory  busi- 
ness during  the  past  two  years. 

About  20,000  persons  are  employed  in  this  state  by  the  railroads. 

Some  extensive  additions  and  improvements  have  been  made.  In  1925  the 
Northern  Pacific  expended  a  total  of  $1,500,000,  the  Great  Northern  $3,633,000, 
and  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  replaced  a  'ar^-e  number  or  culverts 
with  concrete  and  relaid  60  miles  of  90  pound  rail,  in  addition  to  other  important 
maintenance  and  improvement  work. 

Extension  of  lines  include  the  Great  Northern  development  from  Scobey  to 
Opheim,  and  a  13  mile  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  along 
the  Big  Blackfoot  river  in  Missoula  county. 

MANUFACTURING. 

Manufacturing  is  developing  rapidly.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  pres- 
ent about  1550  manufacturing  establishments  and  that  $51,500,000  has  been  added 
to  the  value  of  raw  material  by  manufacturers.  The  figures  are  largely  a  guess. 
The  last  accurate  figures  available  are  for  1919.  There  is  a  need  for  the  gather- 
ing of  up-to-date  statistics  on  the  manufacturing  industry  so  that  we  may  measure 
our  progress. 

COAL  MINING,  LUMBER  AND  OIL. 

Coal  mining  and  lumber  operations  nroceeded  at  normal,  while  the  petroleum 
output  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  By  the  end  of  the  present  year  it  is 
probable  that  Montana  will  have  produced  petroleum,  since  1921,  to  a  total  value 
of  almost  $30,000,000.     Production  will  about  double  in  1926  as  compared  to  1925. 

STATE  FAIR 

The  wisdom  of  re-establishing  a  state  fair  is  a  question  of  abilitv  to  find 
the  money  required  and  is  a  matter  that  must  be  decided  by  the  legislature.  The 
advantages  of  a  great  state  fair  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  The  fair  should  be- 
come a  great  permanent  exposition,  attracting  not  only  our  own  people  but  the 
wide  awake  citizens  of  other  states  who  may  find  it  worth  while  to  watch  from 
year  to  year  the  growth  Montana  is  making  in  so  many  fields  of  endeavor.  A 
great  fair  would  stimulate  all  the  material  interests  of  the   state,  make  Mon- 
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tanans  feel  proud  to  step  upon  any  part  of  our  vast  domain  and  help  to  unite 
all  our  interests,  both  big  and  little,  in  a  common  struggle  to  make  a  better  and 
grander  Montana. 

In  the  event  that  an  appropriation  is  made  for  this  purpose,  the  department 
pledges  itself  that  all  funds  vt^ill  be  used  in  precisely  the  manner  intended  by  the 
legislature  and  regular,  thorough  reports  on  all  expenditures  will  be  promptly  pre- 
sented to  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 

OTHER  FAIRS  AND  EXPOSITIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  poultry  industry  of  Montana,  the  various 
state  and  county  associations  stage  annual  poultry  exhibitions.  The  extent  of  the 
participation  of  the  department  in  these  activities  in  the  past  two  years  has  been 
limited  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $1,200;  divided,  $800  to  the  state  poultry 
show,  and  $400  to  the  various  county  exhibitions. 

Another  exposition  of  importance  is  the  International  Grain  and  Hay  Show 
held  each  year  at  Chicago.  At  these  expositions,  Montana  has  made  an  enviable 
record  for  prize  winnings.  As  a  result,  the  state  has  received  an  immense  amount 
of  favorable  advertising  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  expense  of 
collecting  and  transporting  the  Montana  exhibit  to  Chicago  is  about  $2,000  and  in 
the  past,  it  has  been  necessary  to  defray  all  expenses  by  an  appeal  to  public  spirit- 
ed citizens  of  the  State  for  contributions.  There  are,  and  will  be  from  time  to 
time,  other  expositions,  within  and  without  the  state,  at  which  the  products  of 
the  different  industries  should  be  displayed. 

It  would  seem  that  the  counties  should  be  permitted  to  cooperate  with  this 
department  and  contribute  to  the  expenses  incident  to  the  displays.  Last  year 
some  sixteen  counties  contributed  to  the  expenses  connected  with  the  International 
Hay  and  Grain  Show.     Contributions  were  made  under  the  followine  law: 

4470a.  Appropriation  by  commissioners  10  advertise  resources  of  county — Petition.  The  board 
of  county  commissioners  of  any  county  of  the  state,  ujion  receiving  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  fifty 
resident  freehold  taxpayers,  whose  names  appear  on  the  last  assessment  books  of  the  county,  is 
authorized  to  make  an  appropriation,  as  hereinafter  provided,  from  the  general  fund  of  the  countj' 
for  the  purpose  of  advertising  the  agricultural,  commercial,  mining,  manufacturing,  labor,  or  other 
industrial  resources  of  the  county.  Said  petition  shall  specifically  state  the  class  or  classes  of  indus- 
tries of  said  county  that  the  petitioners  desire  to  advertise,  and  the  appropriation  shall  be  limited  to 
the  purposes  stated   in   the  petition. 

Said  appropriations  shall  not  exceed   the  following  amounts,  to-wit: 

In   counties   of   the   first  class,   fifteen   hundred   dollars  ;    counties    of   the   second   class,   thirteen 
hundred  dollars  :  counties  of  the  third  class,  one  thousand  dollars  ;  and  all   counties  below  the  third 
class,  eight  hundred  dollars. 
History  :     En.  Sec.  5,  Ch.  70.  L.  1909. 

(Note — This  and  the  following  section  are  taken  from  Chapter  70,  Laws  of  1909,  the  title  of  which 
declares,  in  part,  that  it  is  an  act  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  statistics  for  the  use  of  the 
bureau  of  agriculture,  labor  and  industry.  This  bureau  and  its  successors  having  been  abolished 
by  chapter  216,  Laws  of  1921.  the  sections  namod  are  included  in  this  code  pending  judicial  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  still   in   force  and  effect.) 

4470b.  Preparation  and  distribution  of  statistics.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  of 
counties  where  appropriations  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  section  5  of  this  act,  may  appoint 
some  suitable  person  to  gather  data  and  statistics,  and  compile  and  have  printed  pamphlets  or 
folders  of  the  size  and  character  provided  for  in  section  one  of  this  act.  When  so  prepared,  said 
pamphlets  or  folders  may  be  sent  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  labor  and  industry  for  the 
purpose  of  distribution  by  him  in  the  manner  pi-ovided  for  in  section  one  of  this  act,  and  it  shall  be 
his  duty  to  so  distribute  the  same,  provided  he  gives  his  approval  thereof,  as  required  by  section  one 
of  this   act. 

History :     En.   Sec.  6,  Ch.   70,  L.   1909.     See  note  to  preceding  section. 
(Chapter   11,  page   1676,   Revised   Codes   of  Montana.    1921,   Vol.    1.) 

Other  counties  refused  to  contribute,  giving  as  their  reason  that  the  law 
permitted  counties  to  appropriate  for  printed  matter  only.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  law  be  so  revised  as  to  permit,  without  question,  appropriations  bv  county 
commissioners  for  this  purpose. 

APIARY 

The  climatic  conditions  and  flora  in  Montana  are  extremely  favorable  to  the 
development  of  a  large,  nroductive  and  orofitable  bee  and  honev  industrv.  Since 
bees  were  first  kept  in  the  State,  there  has  never  been  a  crop  failure.  Expansion 
has  been  rapid  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  industry 
have  doubled  in  the  last  six  years.  Approximately  3.000,000  pounds  of  honey 
havp  bpen  rtrodnced  this  vear,  the  wholesale  value  beine  in  the  neiehborhood  of 
$300,000.  Our  long,  bright  days,  cool  nights  and  moderate  moisture  are  factors 
causing  heavy  nectar  secretion. 

The  natural  advantages  thus  afforded  are.  however,  seriously  offset  by 
disease.  This  disease  can  be  eradicated  by  adopting  proper  inspection  and  pre- 
ventive methods. 

(A  report  in  full  of  the  activities  of  the  apiary  division  of  the  department 
will  be  found  elsewhere). 
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RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS    FOR   THE    DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE,   LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY. 

I  recommend,  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Industry,  the 
same  appropriation  for  the  coming  biennium  as  the  last,  which  carried  $35,475 
each  year,  not  including  ?2,500  for  tree  pulling  at  abandoned  orchards. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriation,  the  department  has  the  use  of  earnings. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  budget,  I  have  estimated  that  earnings  will  equal  last 
year  which  were  $48,570.46.  The  earnings  of  the  department  are  uncertain  but. 
for  reasons  that  may  easily  be  given,  I  do  not  anticipate  that  earnings  will  in- 
crease. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  expanded  in  the  past  two  years.  The  certi- 
fying of  alfalfa  seed  has  been  taken  care  of  in  my  office.  Expenses,  incidental 
to  the  operation  of  the  apiary  division,  have  also  been  largely  paid  from  funds 
appropriated  for  my  office.  The  licensing  of  real  estate  brokers  and  salesmen 
was  transferred  from  the  auditors  office  to  this  department  and  has  been  cared 
for  through  the  division  of  labor  and  publicity.  Collections  of  the  entire  depart- 
ment have  been  pushed  and  the  earnings  increased — all  this  has  taken  more  work. 

I  did  not  appoint  anyone  in  charge  of  real  estate  for  some  four  months  after 
I  took  office,  nor  a  labor  and  publicity  man  for  nine  months,  making  a  saving 
of  some  $2,500.  I  was  compelled  to  do  this  in  order  to  have  money  enough  to 
issue  department  publications,  including  the  "Montana  book."  The  division  of 
publicity  needs  more  money.  Only  by  making  this  saving  was  this  division  able 
to  function  on  the  present  appropriation. 

In  spite  of  this  need  for  additional  funds  for  this  division,  I  have  recom- 
mended the  same  appropriation  for  the  entire  department  in  the  belief  that  it 
may  be  possible  at  some  time  in  the  approaching  biennium  to  transfer,  from  the 
revolving  funds  of  other  divisions,  money  to  relieve  the  situation  in  the  publicity 
division.  I  am  unable  to  itemize  this  possible  transfer  at  present  due  to  the  un- 
certainty of  earnings  in  the  various  divisions. 

Many  requests  have  come  to  the  department  urging  the  development  of  a 
news  service  detailing  the  resources  of  the  state,  for  market  reports  on  farm 
products,  for  an  adequate  farm  census,  discontinued  for  lack  of  funds,  for  a  land 
settlement  division,  for  the  assembling  and  distribution  to  the  press  of  industrial 
statistics,  for  additional  funds  to  assist  fairs  and  expositions  and  so  forth. 

In  view  of  the  demands  for  economy.  I  have  reluctantly  abandoned  these 
projects  and  request  an  appropriation  for  the  department  of  $35,475  each  year; 
the  same  as  the  last  biennium. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  department  follows: 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

July  1,  1924  to  June  30,  1925 


Division 

Expenditures 

Earnings 

Net  Earnings 

Net  Cost 

Commissioners    Office 

10,081.88 

10,081.88 

Dairy    Division 

8,653.21 

2  645.00 

6,008.21 

Grain  Grading  &  Mkt. 

26,483.13 

25,395.11 

1,088.02 

Horticulture 

17,144.11 

4,974.53 

12,169.58 

Labor  &  Publicity 

6,404.27 

6,404.27 

Real  Estate* 

747.22 

2,875.00 

2,127.78 

Poultry    Shows 

1,326.76 

1,326.76 

Apiculturef 

391.91 
70,832.49 

689.00 
36,578.64 

297.09 
2,424.87 

TOTALS 

37,078.72 

*   For  3  months  followipg  April   1st. 

Most    of    income    is    collected    during 

this  period. 

t  No  regular  inspector 

employed. 

July  1st.,  1925  to 

June  30,  1926. 

Division 

5^vr)eTT^itnvo3 

Earnings 

Net  Earnings 

Npt  Cost 

Commissioner's  Office 

7„999.95 

7,999.95 

Dairy    Division 

6,105.54 

4,940.00 

1,165.54 

Grain  Grading  &  Mkt. 

25,857.86 

27.878.20 

2,020.34 

Horticulture 

14.386.73 

9,427.71 

4,959.02 

Labor  &  Publicity 

7,428.01 

7,428.01 

Real    Estate 

4,321.15 

4,761.50 

440.35 

Poultry  Shows 

1.156.15 

1,156.15 

Apiculture 

2.012.43 
69,267.82 

1.563.05 
48,570.46 

449.38 

TOTALS 

2,460.69 

23,158.05 
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LABOR,  PUBLICITY  AND  REAL  ESTATE 

Barclay  Craighead,  Chief. 

*J.  G.  Diamond,  Agricultural  Statistician. 

W.  F.  Casey,  Deputy  Real  Estate 

Commissioner  and  Department 

Accountant. 

Edith  Briscoe,  Clerk. 

Mabel  Gregory,  Clerk. 

*With  State  and  Federal  Government. 

LABOR. 

The  division  of  labor  and  industry  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  all 
of  the  labor  laws  of  the  state  not  administered  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board. 
Two  major  labor  laws  under  this  classification  relate  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
emplojanent  of  females  for  more  than  eight  hours  out  of  any  twenty-four,  and  the 
child  labor  law.  Many  complaints  have  been  received  alleging  violations  of  one  or 
both  of  these  laws  in  various  sections  of  the  state.  In  all  cases  the  alleged  viola- 
tions have  been  investigated.  While  there  may  be,  and  probably  are,  some  scat- 
tered violations  of  these  statutes,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  division  that  the  law 
generally  is  being  enforced. 

The  labor  division  is  also  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  free  federal- 
state  employment  offices.  These  are  located  in  the  following  cities  of  Montana: 
Big  Timber,  Billings,  Bozeman,  Butte,  Hamilton,  Great  Falls,  Kalispell,  Lewis- 
ton,  Livingston  and  Missoula.     A  report  of  their  activities  is  as  follows: 


November 
1924     1925 

December 
1924     1925 

January 
1925     1926 

February 
1925     1926 

*R 

261 

162 
48 
65 
26 

98 
21 
21 
13 

118 
40 
37 
18 

119 
29 
19 
22 

151 
16 
14 

8 

*HW. 

27 

♦Ref 

35 

»P1 

11 

.  _.  . 

334 

301 

153 

213 

189 

189 

March 
1925     1926 

Apri 
1925 

1926 

May 
1925 

1926 

June 
1925     1926 

*R 

135 

398 
72 
44 
27 

338 
293 
221 
217 

351 
223 
155 

198 

133 
60 
53 
31 

585 
139 
114 
110 

507     495 

*HW 

37 

297      305 

•Ref.  

•PI 

49 

14 

259      302 
244      263 

235  541  1069  927  227  948  1307  1365 

Registrations   for   8   months,   November   1,   1924,   to   July   1,   1925 — 1591. 
Registrations   for  8   months.   November   1,    1925,   to  July   1,    1926 — 2394. 
Placements   for   8   months,   November   1,    1924,   to  July   1,   1925 — 552. 
Placements   for   8   months,   November   1,    1925,   to  July   1,    1926 — 652. 
*R. — Registrations. 
*HW.— Help  Wanted. 
*Ref. — Referred. 
•PL— Placed. 

While  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  number  of  placements  secured  by 
the  various  offices  the  last  two  years,  it  is  true  that  the  city  offices  are  not 
functioning  as  they  should. 

The  reason  for  this  condition  is  readily  apparent.  The  law  requires  that  all 
cities  of  the  state  of  first  or  second  class  must  maintam  a  free  municipal  em- 
ployment office.  It  does  not  provide  machinery  making  it  possible  to  compel  a 
city  council  to  comply  with  the  measure.  Funds  are  not  provided.  As  a  result 
the  offices  do  not  properly  function.  It  is  believed  that  private  employment  of- 
fices should  be  licensed  by  this  division  instead  of  by  the  county  treasurers,  as 
now  provided:  that  the  general  supervision  of  private  employment  offices  rest 
with  the  division  and  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  make  it  possible  to  com- 
pel city  councils  to  comply  with  the  measure  by  imposing  a  penalty  in  the  event 
of  failure. 

As  a  means  of  assisting  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Child  Labor  law,  as  well 
as  to  make  available  for  the  use  of  this  division  in  isuing  age  certificates  for 
children  entering  employment,  and  in  the  allotment  of  school  funds  to  the  var- 
ious counties,  by  the  State  Superintendent's  .office,  an  alphebetical  card  index 
should  be  maintained.  There  ai"e  anroxit^^atel-"^  150.000  children  of  s'^hool  a"""  in 
the  state  and  school  district  clerks  are  now  paid  ten  cents  per  name  for  compiling 
this  census  of  school  children.     It  is  suggested  that  it  might  be  wise  to  reduce 
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this  payment  to  five  cents  and  require  the  additional  five  cents  to  be  paid  to  this 
division  for  that  purpose. 

FARM  LABOR  OFFICES. 

Farm  labor  offices  established  in  cooperation  with  this  division  by  the  farm 
labor  bureau  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  were  maintained  during; 
the  season  at  Great  Falls,  Bainville  and  Billings  and  provided  sufficient  labor  for 
farm  work  in  all  sections. 

A  regular  monthly  labor  and  industrial  review  has  been  issued. 

PUBLICITY. 

Direct  and  quick  returns  in  cash  can  be  obtained  for  Montana  by  giving 
proper  publicity  to  the  resources  of  the  state.  This  offers  the  greatest  field  for 
this  division. 

Publicity  is  unlike  advertising.  It  cannot  be  purchased,  for  by  purchase 
it  loses  a  large  part  of  its  value.  It  can  only  be  secured  by  furnishing  the  type 
of  news  stories  and  features  that  justify  publication.  Only  a  fair  start  in  this 
direction  has  been  made.  A  weekly  news  letter  has  been  maued  out  to  ail  Montana 
newspapers  and  to  a  selected  list  in  other  states.  A  total  of  more  than  350  news 
releases  have  been  sent  containing  over  300  columns  of  news  relating  to  the  state 
and  her  various  industries  and  resources.  Some  of  this  material  has  received 
wide  publicity,  not  alone  in  Montana. 

The  newspapers  of  Montana  have  been  most  generous  in  contributing  their 
white  space  without  compensation.  Some  of  the  smallest  weekly  papers  have 
contributed  space  to  a  value  of  several  hundred  dollars  annually  to  this  work  of 
advertising  Montana.  This  is  appreciated  for  Montana  must  be  sold  first  to  her 
own  people  and  then  to  the  outside  world. 

We  must,  sooner  or  later,  pit  against  the  wind  swept  sand  hills  of  California, 
the  majestic  mountains  that  engirdle  our  Montana  valleys.  We  must  match, 
against  the  swamps  and  perpetual  everglades  of  Florida,  the  cathedral  aisles 
of  Montana's  timbered  uplands  and  her  lovely  glacier  fringed  mountain  lakes. 

The  number  of  visitors  coming  to  this  state  will  constantly  increase.  A 
questionnaire  sent  out  during  the  1926  season  indicated  the  presence  on  a  single 
day  of  more  than  3000  tourists,  exclusive  of  those  vacationing  in  the  two  national 
parks.  Their  numbers  can  be  augmented  at  once  by  the  right  kind  of  publicity, 
for  the  great  natural  beauty  of  the  state  destines  Montana  to  become,  like  Switzer- 
land, the  camping  ground  of  mighty  spirits  who  yearn  for  things  beautiful  and 
eternal.     Only  a  start  has  been  made  in  this  character  of  publicity  work. 

Time  is  required  to  assemble  the  necessary  data.  Time  is  required  to  open 
the  channels  through  which  this  publicity  may  reach  the  reading  public.  Money 
is  required  and  this  division  has  been  short  of  funds.  There  is  a  continual  de- 
mand for  appropriate  photographs  and  a  library  of  photographs  should  be  as- 
sembled and  mats  produced  for  newspaper  publication  but  funds  are  not  available. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  a  beginning  has  been  made,  the  space  devoted 
to  publicity  of  this  character  and  sent  out  by  this  division,  would,  if  paid  for  in 
cash,  cost  many  times  the  total  appropriation  for  the  division. 

Other  states  are  at  present  making  and  will  more  and  more  in  the^  future, 
make  adequate  provision  for  publicity  work.  Staid  old  South  Carolina  has 
written  the  division  that  the  last  legislature  in  that  state  has  appropriated 
$25,U00  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  hand  book  similar  to  our  Montana  book, 
praised  as  one  of  the  two  best  publications  of  a  similar  nature  issued  by  the 
various  states.  The  cost  to  the  state  for  nrintinq;  the  Montana  book  was  less 
than  $2,700.  Maine  has  appropropriated  $50,000.  A  great  majority  of  other  com- 
monwealths are  likewise  furnishing  increased  funds  for  publicity  work.  With 
much  smaller  available  funds,  the  Montana  publicity  division  is  receiving  sonie 
recognition,  for  in  the  last  month  letters  compliirentine-  the  work  of  the  division 
and  asking  for  advice  have  been  received  from  several  states.  Some  of  the  larg^e 
eastern  publications  are  beginning  to  call  for  feature  articles.  Under  present 
available  funds,  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  the  material. 

PUBLICATIONS, 

Publications  of  the  division  of  publicity  include  "Montana-Resources  and  Op- 
portunities." This  is  a  288  page  pamphlet  detailing  the  resources  of  the  state. 
It  formerly  was  published  annually.  Since  1920  two  editions  have  been  distribut- 
ed, one  in  1923  and  a  second  in  June.  1926,  Finances  permitted  the  printing  of 
only  5,000  copies.  Indeed  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  no  chief  of  this  di- 
vision was  appointed  until  January  1,  1926,  and  the  salary  thereby  saved,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  publish  the  material  at  all.  Requests  for  the  book  ex- 
hausted the  supply  within  sixty  days  after  publication,  and  Chambers  of  Com- 
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merce  and  other  organizations  supplied  funds  for  the  printing  of  a  second  edition 
oi  1,000  copies.  These  likewise  were  early  exhausted,  as  were  3,500  copies  of 
the  1923  edition  and  about  4,000  copies  remaining-  on  hand  of  volume  one  of  the 
Montana  Farm  Review,  printed  in  1^23.  The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to 
furnish  readable  facts  about  the  state  for  the  use  and  information  of  thoughtful 
prospective  settlers  and  for  those  who  seek  a  field  for  profitable  investment. 
It  has  also  become  of  some  use  as  a  text  book  on  Montana  and  is  in  demand  at 
many  libraries  and  schools  within  and  without  the  state.  It  is  believed  if  funds 
were  available,  that  the  publication  of  such  a  volume  every  two  years  would  be 
a  desirable  and  a  profitable  investment,  and  that  an  edition  of  less  than  12,000 
copies  will  not  supply  the  legitimate  requests. 

THE  MONTANA  FARM  REVIEW. 

The  Montana  Farm  Review  is  the  annual  summary  of  the  state's  agricul- 
tural progress,  and  the  chief  reference  of  people  outside  of  Montana  who  seek  in- 
formation as  to  crop  and  livestock  statistics.  It  is  prepared  each  year  by  the 
federal  agricultural  statistician  in  cooperation  with  officials  of  this  department 
and  the  printing  expense  is  borne  by  the  Division  of  Publicity. 

Last  year  8,0U0  copies  were  distributed  both  within  and  without  the  state. 
In  1924,  6,000  copies  were  distributed  and  in  1923,  5,000  copies  were  issued. 

The  1926  Farm  Review  will  be  ready  for  distribution  on  February  1,  1927. 

Other  publications  of  the  department  include: 

1.  A  Directory  of  Montana  Newspapers.      (1,000   copies.) 

2.  A   Directory   of  Licensed   and    Bonded   Real    Estate   Brokers.      (1,000   copies.) 

3.  A  Directory  of  Federal,   State  and   County  Officials.      (1,000  copies.) 

4.  Carrying  on  for  Fifty  Years  with  the  Courage  of  Custer.     An  eight-page  pamphlet  detailing 
the  development  of   the   state   in   the   half   century.      (.50,000  copies.  I 

5.  Recreational   Resources  of  Montana.     An   eight-page  pamphlet  of  which    10,000  copies  were 
distributed. 

6.  Montana  :    Dairy  Edition.     A  sixteen-page  pamphlet  outlining  the  development  of  the  dairy 
inaustry.      (3,000  copies,  i 

7.  Montana.      Poultry     Edition.       A     twelve-page     pamphlet    discussing     poultry     development. 
(3,000   copies.) 

8.  Reasons  for  Buying  Only  Fi-om  Licensed  and  Bonded  Real  Estate  Brokers.      (10,000  copies.) 

9.  Hoi'ticulture   in   Montana.      (1,000  copies.) 

10.  The  Montana   Labor  Review.      (1,000  copies.) 

11.  Facts  About  Montana.     Small  advertising  pamphlet  for  general  distribution.    (7,500  copies.) 

12.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Industry.      (1.5,000  copies.) 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  7,000  small  maps  and  500  copies  of  the  Montana 
state  highway  map  have  been  purchased  and  distributed  by  the  department. 

CROP  ESTIMATES  AND  STATISTICAL  WORK. 

Recognizing  the  need  of  reliable  information  for  Montana  producers,  both 
of  the  state  production,  prices  and  supplies  of  crops  and  livestock  and  of  national 
and  international  agricultural  statistics  on  these  subjects,  the  Division  of  Pub- 
licity is  cooperating  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this 
work. 

More  than  three  thousand  Montana  farmers  and  stockmen  assist  in  this  work, 
rendering  their  services  in  return  for  monthly  reports  summarizing  state  and 
national  crop  and  livestock  conditions. 

Such  reports  show  estimates  of  production  of  Montana's  crops  and  changes 
in  outlook  during  the  growing  season.  They  also  show  at  intervals  farm  stocks, 
values  and  rents  of  farm  lan(is,  prices  received  by  producers  and  other  valuable 
information  whereby  the  progress  of  the  State's  agriculture  may  be  made  a  matter 
of  record.  In  case  of  livestock,  monthly  reports  on  condition  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
yearly  estimates  of  numbers  on  farms  and  ranges  Di<^'  surveys  of  breeding  in- 
tentions and  pig  crop,  annual  estimates  of  the  calf,  lamb  and  wool  crops,  together 
with  information  on  movement  of  range  stock  and  stock  on  winter  feed,  all  com- 
bine to  furnish  stockmen  with  valuable  information  concerning  changes  in  their 
industry. 

The  federal  government  supplies  an  agricultural  statistician  in  charge  of  this 
work,  a  full  time  clerical  assistant,  together  with  complete  office  equipment  and 
supnlies  and  franking  nrivilege  on  all  reports  received  and  isued  bv  the  office. 
Including  $1,500  traveling  expenses  of  the  statistician,  the  government's  contri- 
bution amounts  to  about  $7. 600  annually. 

The  Division  of  Publicity  supplies  office  quarters,  a  clerk,  miscellaneous  sup- 
plies and  printing  expense  for  the  annual  Montana  Farm  Review.  The  total  con- 
tribution of  the  division,  including  the  equivalent  of  office  rent,  is  about  $2  500. 

STATE  MAPS. 

Maps  of  the  state  have  in  past  years  been  issued  by  several  departments. 
The  State  Railroad  Commission  isues  a  railroad  map.     The  State  Highway  Com- 
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mission  issued  a  highway  map,  etc.  It  is  suggested  that  a  more  satisfactory 
plan  would  be  for  one  department  to  issue  a  map,  perhaps  in  two  sizes,  giving  all 
the  data  given  on  the  other  maps.  A  small  road  map  for  the  use  and  information 
of  tourists  is  in  great  demand.  Requests  for  as  many  as  10,000  copies  of  such 
a  map  have  been  received  by  the  Division  of  Publicity  irom  a  single  trail  associa- 
tion. 

BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 
The  Division  of  Labor,  Publicity  and  Real  Estate  is,  in  a  measure  a  clearing 
house  for  information  for  the  entire  state.  Its  services  are  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  anyone  who  wishes  information  concerning  Montana.  Letters  requesting  in- 
formation about  Montana  from  prospective  settlers  and  investors,  received  by 
other  departments  of  the  State,  are  frequently  referred  to  this  division  for  reply, 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  division  is  heavy. 

LAND  SETTLEMENT. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  department  Commissioner  Chester  Davis  recommend- 
ed an  appropriation  for  the  publicity  division  of  $8,300,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
appropriation,  the  funds  to  be  used  for  land  settlement  work.  His  recommenda- 
tion was  endorsed  by  the  State  Land  Settlement  Advisory  Board,  now  a  committee 
of  eleven  members  and  constituted  as  follows: 

Alfred  Atkinson,  President  Montana  State  College,  Chairman. 

Frank  Venable,  Butte,  representing  Montana   State   Association  of   Com- 
mercial Club  Secretaries. 

A.  H.  Bowman,  Helena,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

J.  J.  O'Shea,  Roberts,  representing  Montana  Farmers  Union. 

H.  S.  Bueil,  Bozeman,  representing  State  l^ankers  Association. 

R.  W.  Reynolds,  Lewistown,  representing  real  estate  dealers. 

J,  H.  Humphrey,  Great  Falls,  representing  Mortgage  Loan  Companies. 

W.  S.  McCormack,  Kalispell,  representing  Federal  Land  Bank, 

W.  L.  Stockton,  Clarkston,  representing  Farm  Bureaus. 

W.  S.  Selvidge,  Billings,  representing  Montana  Development  Association. 

A.  F.  2iebarth,  Plentywood,  Farmer. 
The  legislature  declined  to  make  the  appropriation,  so  that  in  the  past  two 
years  no  funds  have  been  available  for  this  work.  Nevertheless,  some  work  along 
this  line  has  been  done.  All  corresoondence  from  prospective  settlers  hp<?^of 
course,  been  carefully  attended  to,  follow  up  letters  have  been  sent,  and  in  addition 
county  land  settlement  committees  have  been  appointed.  The  state  land  settle- 
ment board  held  two  meetings  in  the  past  year,  at  which  the  problems  of  land 
settlement  were  discussed,  and  a  definite  program  agreed  upon. 

Such  a  program  calls  for  funds  and  the  current  appropriation  of  the  de- 
partment, as  recommended  in  this  report  will  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

The  need  for  a  definite  land  settlement  division  is  more  apparent  today  than 
two  years  ago.  Settlers  are  now  returning  to  the  farms  of  Montana,  abandoned 
during  the  period  of  depression  following  the  war.  It  is  probable  that  no  fewer 
than  500  families  have  been  added  to  the  farm  population  in  the  past  year  and 
the  new  year  will  bring  greatly  increased  immigration,  in  the  opinion  of  the  de- 
partment. 

REAL  ESTATE. 
The  real  estate  division  in  Montana  was  first  created  i/i  1921,  and  the  law 
was  amended  in  1925  to  place  the  supervision  of  the  work  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Legislatures  in  several  states  had  previously  enacted  real  estate 
laws  but  it  has  been  within  the  past  five  years  that  movement  toward  state 
regulation  of  the  real  estate  business  has  been  very  ranid.  At  the  present  time 
nineteen  states  have  a  real  estate  law  in  operation  offering  protection  in  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  real  estate  to  38  per  cent  of  the  people  living  in  the  United 
States.  State  regulation  has  accomplished  much  in  this  short  time  and  has  placed 
the  real  estate  calling  on  a  new  and  higher  plane,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the 
general  public  who  are  the  buyers,  sellers,  renters  and  investors  in  real  estate,  but 
in  the  profession  itself. 

Montana's  real  estate  law  has  met  with  success.  A  large  number  of  communi- 
cations from  both  the  public  in  general  and  the  broker  indicate  that  the  people 
of  the  State  as  a  whole  approve  and  are  interested  in  the  law  and  its  enforcement. 
This  wide-spread  interest  -v^all  no  doubt  result  in  more  adequate  administration. 
During  the  past  year  there  were  no  more  than  a  half  dozen  complaints  and  these 
were  in  connection  with  minor  irregularities.     It  has,  in  all  cases,  been  possible 
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to  effect  an  agreeable  settlement  between  the  parties  concerned.  The  benefits 
of  the  law  are,  however,  not  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  violators  but  by 
the  amount  of  mischief  to  which  it  puts  an  end  and  by  the  encouragement  it  lends 
to  honest  and  fair  dealing. 

DIVISION  OF  GRAIN  STANDARDS  AND 
MARKETING 

W.  T.  Giese,  Chief. 

George  H.  Moran,  Chief  Grain  Inspector, 

Great  Falls  Laboratory. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Morris,  Clerk. 
The  Division  of  Grain  Standards  and  Marketing  is  able  to  report  that  from 
July  1,  1925  to  July  1,  1926,  there  was  not  a  single  failure  of  mill,  elevator,  grain 
or  track  buyer  licensed  by  the  State  of  Montana.  Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
approximately  sixty  million  bushels  of  grain  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
various  elevators  and  mills  during  this  period,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  penny 
to  the  farmers  of  Montana. 

Since  July  1st,  1926,  a  few  complaints  have  been  made  to  the  Division.  These 
have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted.  One  company,  the  Rosebud  Mercantile  Com- 
pany who  operated  an  elevator  at  Rosebud,  defaulted  in  payment  of  storage 
tickets.  This  elevator  was  bonded  by  the  Integrity  Mutual  Casualty  Company  of 
Illinois.  In  May,  1926,  this  company  also  failed.  The  Division  has  no  report  as 
to  the  total  payments  those  holding  storage  tickets  may  finally  expect  but  the 
loss  will  be  very  small,  so  small  as  not  to  be  compared  with  the  amount  of  business 
done. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  evident  that  our  grain  laws  have  been  of  assistance 
both  to  the  buyers  and  sellers.  Irresponsible  buyers  have  been  eliminated.  The 
loss  to  farmers,  as  the  result  of  failures  of  mills  and  elevators  has  been  less  dur- 
ing the  last  year  than  ever  before. 

NUMBER  OF  LICENSES. 

Several  elevators  did  not  open  for  business  in  the  southwestern  section  of 
the  state  as  a  result  of  partial  crop  failure.  However  approximately  the  same 
number  of  licenses  were  issued  in  1926  as  in  the  previous  year.  This  was  due  to 
the  extension  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  from  Scobey  west  and  the  licens- 
ing of  the  new  concerns  in  that  field. 

More  grain  will  be  handled  this  year  than  last  year  since  the  total  production 
in  the  state  shows  an  increase  of  approximately  ten  million  bushels.  Prices  are 
somewhat  lower.  Cash  premiums  have  not  been  equal  to  former  years.  The  cash 
premiums  on  the  Minneapolis  market  have,  this  fall,  slumped  off  to  as  low  as 
ten  cents  per  bushel  for  number  one  Dark  Northern  Spring  Wheat:  fourteen  per 
cent  protein.  The  premium  here  referred  to  is  the  difference  between  the  prices 
paid  for  cash  wheat  and  the  future,  or  option  price,  which  at  the  present  time, 
October  29,  1926,  is  based  on  December  wheat.  This  premium  does  not  refer  to 
the  prices  paid  over  the  card  at  some  country  stations.  The  result  is  that  the 
protein  content  has  not  been  so  important  a  price  fixing  factor  as  formerly.  High- 
est protein  wheat  still  commands  the  highest  price  but  there  are  a  number  of 
factors  that  share  an  equal  place  with  the  protein  content  as  price  fixing  fac- 
tors. It  is  probable  that  next  year  protein  content  will  return  to  its  former  im- 
portance. 

GREAT  FALLS  LABORATORY. 

The  Division  of  Grain  Standards  and  Marketing  maintains  at  Great  Falls 
a  self-supporting  laboratory,  charging  fees  of  cost  only  for  testing  grain. 

INCREASE  IN  1926. 

The  period  July  1st  to  October  1st  this  year  has  been  by  far  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever  experienced.  During  these  months,  the  number  of  car  inspections  in- 
creased from  1228  to  2148,  an  increase  of  920;  the  number  of  sample  inspections 
from  422  to  1129,  an  inci'ease  of  704;  and  the  number  of  protein  tests  from  1428 
to  2637,  an  increase  of  1107.  In  other  words,  the  business  of  the  laboratory  has 
practically  doubled  in  the  last  year,  for  the  busy  season  corresponds  with  the 
marketing  of  the  grain  and  extends  from  August  to  the  end  of  November.  During 
this  period  more  work  is  done  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

CONDITION  OF  GRAIN. 

Most  of  the  early  grain  marketing  during  August  was  in  excellent  condition 
as  to  quality.    This  is  especially  the  case  with  spring  grain.     It  was  bright,  hard, 
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plump,  dry  for  the  most  part,  sound  and  clean.  The  winter  wheat  carried  more 
smut  than  usual.  Following  the  September  rains,  the  situation  changed.  The 
wheat  was  damp  and  tough,  containing  some  sprout,  stack  stain  and  burn.  Some 
was  mouldy.  This  condition  ranged  from  very  slight  to  very  heavy.  The  addi- 
tional moisture  has  slightly  affected  the  protein  content;  one-half  per  cent  of 
protein  for  each  three  per  cent  of  water  is  the  reduction  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
average  for  the  State  will  this  year  not  exceed  fourteen  per  cent. 

The  Division  of  Grain  Standards  and  Marketing  is  entirely  self-supporting. 
Reference  to  tne  financial  statement  of  the  aepartment,  prmted  eisewnere,  will 
show  that  a  satisfactory  surplus  has  been  built  up  during  the  past  two  years, 
while  extensive  additions  to  equipment  have  been  made. 

DIVISION  OF   SCALE  TESTING. 

W.  A.  Bachellor,  Chief. 

J.  J.  O'Connor  &  G.  T.  Baxter,  Deputy  Scale  Inspectors.* 
*  Part  time  only. 

Connected  with  the  Division  of  Grain  Standards  and  Marketing  is  the  Divi- 
sion of  Scale  Testing,  having  jurisdiction  over  elevator  scales  weighing  grain  in 
the  state.  The  field  work  is  carried  on  by  the  head  of  the  Division  and  two  deputy 
scale  inspectors.  The  state  is  divided  into  three  districts,  the  state  scale  expert 
covering  one  district,  and  the  deputies  the  other  two.  The  work  covers  a  period 
of  approximately  six  months  during  the  year,  and  the  two  deputy  scale  inspectors 
are  employed  during  this  time  oniy.  A  compilation  of  the  work  for  this  year, 
1926,  has  not  as  yet  been  made,  as  the  scale  inspectors  are  still  in  the  field  at 
this  writing,  but  figures  are  given  for  1925,  the  work  of  1926  comparing  very 
closely  with  1925. 

During  last  season,  2,954  scales  were  tested.  The  earnings  amounted  to 
$9,394.00.  Included  in  these  2,954  scales,  were  322  wagon  scales,  51  representing 
beet  scales  belonging  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Company,  located  in  and  around 
Billings;  17  representing  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company  scales  in  and  around 
Chinook;  21  representing  the  Hoily  Sugar  Company  scales  in  and  around  Sidney, 
and  19  wagon  scales  belonging  to  Gallatin  county.  During  this  period  121  wagon 
.scales  were  tagged  forbidding  the  weighing  of  grain,  and  no  revenue  was  received 
for  this  work.  The  expenses  for  this  season  amounted  to  $9,279.28,  which  shows 
that  the  work  pays  for  itself  and  the  Division  is  self-sustaining. 

The  records  for  1926  show  fewer  scales  adjusted  than  last  season,  and  a 
far  smaller  number  condemned.  There  were  not  as  many  elevator  scales  tested 
as  last  season,  but  more  coal  and  beet  scales  were  tested  than  last  year.  In  fact, 
one  hundred  percent  of  the  beet  scales  were  tested  this  year  on  request  of 
owners. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  men  in  the  field  that  owners  of  scales  realize  more  and 
more  the  value  derived  from  having  their  scales  inspected  and  tested  each  year 
by  this  department,  and  each  season  shov/s  an  increase  in  the  number  of  requests 
for  scale  inspections.  Only  scales  weighing  grain  for  the  public  are  covered  or 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  department.  In  addition,  the  records  of  the 
Division  show  in  advance  of  the  fall  season  many  requests  from  coal  dealers, 
cities,  counties,  grain  companies,  farmers,  in  fact,  from  the  general  public  in  all 
parts  of  the  state  for  scale  inspections.  At  times  it  is  impossible  to  handle  the 
outside  work  due  to  the  heavy  expense  in  getting  to  the  scale,  but  the  depart- 
ment endeavors  to  cover  the  state  as  completely  as  possible,  and  to  get  all  the 
scales,  where  inspection  is  desired  at  the  time  the  inspectors  are  in  the  field 
on  their  regular  routes. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  scales  other  than  those  weighing  grain  should 
come  under  the  inspection  and  testing  service  of  this  department,  for  the  reason, 
that  with  approximately  the  same  expense  many  more  scales  could  be  tested  and 
inspected,  giving  the  public  the  protection  it  should  have.  For  example,  con- 
sider coal  scales:  The  department  has  made,  on  request,  many  coal  scale  in- 
spections, and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  coal  scales  are  found  in  very  bad 
condition.  This  in  itself  demonstrates  that  the  coal  scales  should  be  tested  and 
inspected  by  competent  scale  men  and  these  scales  should  bear  the  seal  of  ap- 
proval of  the  state. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  testing  coal  scales  and  all  wagon  scales  is  that 
the  farmers  in  many  localities  weis'h  their  grain  and  other  products  over  scales 
which  have  not  been  approved  by  the  state,  and  then  will  re-weigh  over  a  state 
approved  scale.  In  a  majority  of  these  cases  a  difference  of  weights  will  occur — 
the  error  might  be  in  excess  or  a  deficit — and  the  department  is  called  in  for  in- 
vestigation and  at  additional  expense,  whereas,  if  all  scales  were  tested  in  the 
first  place,  the  trouble  could  often  be  avoided. 
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APIARY  DIVISION 

O.  A.  Sipple,  Chief. 

The  business  of  beekeeping  and  honey  production  is  rapidly  taking  an  im- 
portant place  in  Montana  Agriculture.  Each  year  more  people  are  realizing  the 
advantages  of  beekeeping  as  a  result  of  which  we  have  quite  a  large  number  of 
beekeepers  who  are  devoting  their  entire  time  to  this  phase  of  agriculture. 

Vvniie  to  the  unlanmiar  it  may  at  first  seem  that  we  do  not  proauce  honey 
in  any  quantity,  yet  after  careful  consideration  we  find  that,  instead  of  our  bee- 
keepers measuring  their  crop  in  pounds  and  tons  as  they  do  in  the  east,  our 
honey  producers  measure  their  crop  in  terms  of  "car  loads."  A  number  of  our 
commercial  bee  men  produce  from  two  to  four  carloads  of  honey  each  year.  In 
1925  approximately  100  carloads  of  honey  were  produced  in  this  state.  The  fact 
that  Montana  has  the  natural  conditions  favorable  to  honey  production  makes  it 
a  state  looked  to  by  commercial  men  in  other  states.  Each  year  we  have  "out  of 
state"  beekeepers  touring  through  this  state  looking  up  new  beekeeping  territory. 
It  is,  also,  generally  conceded  that  the  quality  of  Montana  honey  cannot  be  sur- 
passed.    Eastern  beekeepers  use  our  honey  to  blend  with  eastern  honey. 

In  1921  the  State  Legislature  passed  a  law  charging  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  bee  inspection  work  and  the  instruction  of  beekeepers  along 
beekeeping  lines.  At  that  time  an  appropriation  of  $255  per  year  was  allowed 
for  this  work.  This  amount  of  money  was  not  nearly  sufficient  and  accordingly 
inspection  work  was  only  spasmodic  with  no  real  results  obtained. 

In  1924  the  legislature  ag'ain  favored  the  beekeepers  by  passing  their  regis- 
tration law.  This  law  provided  for  the  registration  of  all  beekeepers  in  the  State, 
along  with  a  small  registration  fee.  The  money  received  from  the  registration 
fee,  together  with  the  annual  appropriation  of  $255,00,  constitutes  a  fund  for  in- 
spectional  purposes. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  registration  law  the  Denartment  of  Agriculture 
has  been  able  to  employ  one  man  temporarily  as  State  Bee  Inspector. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  inspector  has  had  more  requests  for  inspection 
than  he  could  hope  to  fill.  Accordingly  he  confined  his  activities  to  the  counties 
which  to  his  knowledge  seemed  to  have  the  worst  disease  situation. 

In  most  cases  it  was  impossible  to  cover  the  entire  county,  the  inspector 
being  able  to  reach  only  the  worst  infected  areas.  Most  of  our  counties  are  so 
lare-e  that  an  inspector  could  devote  all  his  time  to  one  county.  Since  the  amount 
of  money  is  limited  and  the  requests  so  numerous,  an  attempt  was  made  to  spread 
the  n.oney  as  lar  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  as  many  beekeepers  as 
possible.  During  the  season  of  1925  and  1926  activities  wei'e  confined  to  the  fol- 
lowing counties:  Big  Horn,  Carbon,  Yellowstone,  Fergus,  Gallatin,  Madison,  Broad- 
water, Lewis  and  Clark,  Custer,  and  Ravalli.  During  the  two  seasons  a  total  of 
4515  colonies  were  inspected.  Of  this  number  780  were  found  to  be  diseased.  A 
total  of  216  apiaries  were  inspected  during  this  time.  While  at  first  glance  it 
might  seem  that  a  small  number  of  colonies  have  been  inspected,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  total  is  made  up  of  practically  no  commercial  beekeepers. 
Time  and  money  did  not  allow  for  the  inspection  of  commercial  beekeepers'  bee 
yards. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

To  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  beekeeping  it  will  at  once  be  apparent  that 
one  of  our  greatest  needs  is  that  of  education.  The  control  of  diseases  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  education,  rather  than  law  enforcement.  Unless  the  beekeeper 
be  well  informed  along  beekeeping  lines,  he  is  seldom  able  to  treat  disease  suc- 
cessfully, regardless  of  the  careful  detailed  instruction  of  the  inspector.  Either 
the  treatment  is  not  given  at  the  right  time,  is  not  properly  carried  out,  or  healthy 
colonies  are  allowed  access  to  the  honey  from  diseased  colonies. 

The  largest  percentage  of  beekeepers  have  only  a  few  colonies  and  are  not 
very  well  informed  on  the  approved  methods  of  honey  production.  A  large 
number  of  these  people,  while  ready  to  do  anything  to  help  eliminate  disease  and 
'^s'^  better  beekeepin""  metlr^ds  h«ve  not  the  nroppr  onnortunitv  for  o-ainino"  re- 
liable information.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  inspector  to  hold  meetings 
through  county  agents  as  well  as  do  inspectional  work  whenever  possible. 

The  chief  inspector  should  also  be  provided  with  at  least  two  or  three  season- 
al deputies  whose  work  would  be  largely  that  of  inspection.  In  cases  where  it  is 
found  that  the  beekeeper  has  not  the  time  or  is  incompetent  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  denntv  to  perform  the  proner  treatment  at  no  cost  to  the  beekeenpr. 

In  order  to  carry  out  a  partial  program  as  outlined  above  our  inspection  fund 
is  inadequate. 
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DAIRY  DIVISION 

G.  A.  Norris,  Chief, 

Walter  I.  Sutherland,  Deputy, 

Mark  A.  McCormick,  Sec'y. 

Every  year,  Montana  lays  dairy  history  upon  the  shelf  and  begins  a  new 
volume.  The  daii"y  industry  of  the  state  has  proceeded  vigorously  throughout  the 
past  year  registering  further  improvement  and  progress. 

Ihe  industiT  expands  steadily  and  the  period  just  closing  has  witnessed  a 
new  high  mark  in  production  and  manufacture  with  a  large  increase  over  the  high 
point  of  previous  yeax's.     The  following  table  tells  the  story: 

Yearly  Production  of  Dairy  Products. 

Compiled  by  the  Dairy  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1921  1922  1923  1924  1925  1926 

Butter  7,464,679     7,815,847     10,721,595     14,178,938     14,807,836     16.288,619 

Cheese  158,559        188,889  814,907  934  065       1,561,027       1,801.425 

Ice  Cream  481,160       355,041         711,762         564,676         761,636         897,969 

(Note)  The  4th  quarter  of  1926  is  estimated. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Montana's  production  in  1926  was  more  than  double 
1922.  Compared  with  1925,  butter  increased  about  10  per  cent,  cheese  17.9  per 
cent  and  ice  cream  15  per  cent. 

1926. 
Increase.  Jan.  1st  to  Sept.  30th,   (Inclusive). 

1925  1926  Increase  Percent 

Butter  11,585,443  12,782,771  1,197,328  lbs.  10. 

Cheese  1,274,296  1,470,336  196,040  lbs.  17.9 

Ice   Cream  621,825  733,322  111,497  gal.  15. 

With  the  proper  encouragement,  producers  will  continue  to  increase  this 
production.  The  reason  for  the  prevailing  attitude  of  optimism  on  the  part  of 
those  eng'aged  in  this  important  industry  is  the  better  understanding  of  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  dairy  industry  of  the  state.  Montana  alfalfa  is  today  recog- 
nized as  a  practical  and  economical  feed  for  dairy  cows,  to  an  extent  that  is 
surprising  to  the  most  optimistic. 

Statistics  indicate  that  the  sale  of  Montana  butter  on  coast  markets  in  1925 
was  nearly  triple  that  of  1924: 

Butter  Sold  on  San  Francisco  Market,  1924. 

Oregon    948,000  lbs. 

Montana 770,000  lbs. 

Washington    606,000  lbs. 

Butter  Sold  on  San  Francisco  Market,  1925. 

Montana    1,896,000  lbs. 

Oregon 1,195.000  lbs. 

Washington    496,000  lbs. 

Montana  has  today  seventy  creameries,  233  cream  stations,  38  ice  cream 
plants  and  eleven  cheese  factories  operating  within  the  state.  The  number  of 
cream  stations  has  increased  from  191  in  1925  to  233  at  the  present  date.  Seven- 
ty-one of  these  stations  are  shipping  their  entire  product  to  Iowa,  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas.  The  number  of  pounds  of  butterfat  shipped  from  these  stations  to 
creameries  located  in  other  states  amounts  to  1.415,411  pounds  annually.  This 
would  produce  about  1,700,000  pounds  of  butter,  or  about  ten  percent  of  the  entire 
production. 

Ice  cream  analyses  have  been  run  for  the  first  time  this  year  by  the  Dairy 
Division  on  products  manufactured  by  the  various  ice  cream  factories  throughout 
the  state.  These  analyses  indicate  that  there  is  a  100  per  cent  compliance  with  the 
Montana  law  governing  the  fat  and  solids  content  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  ice  cream.  This  is  a  splendid  record  for  the  ice  cream  manufacturers  of  Mon- 
tana and  gives  assurance  to  the  consumers  of  receiving  a  maximum  amount  of 
food  value  in  this  healthy  and  popular  food. 

There  have  been  less  violations  of  the  manufacturing  laws  of  dairy  products 
during  this  period  than  any  previous  years,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Dairy 
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Division,  which  speaks  well  for  the  integrity  of  the  manufacturers  who  are  plac- 
ing these  food  products  upon  the  market. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Montana  Dairy  Products  Manufacturing  Association  held 
in  Helena,  on  September  6th  and  7th,  the  keynote  of  this  meeting  was  that  of  en- 
couraging the  adoption  of  laws  governing  production  that  would  guarantee  a 
higher  quality  and  more  uniform  product  throughout  the  year.  The  Dairy  Divi- 
sion finds  practically  a  general  response  by  manufacturers  of  dairy  products  to 
place  quality  products  on  the  markets. 

DAIRY  DIVISION. 

The  direction  of  the  work  of  the  Dairy  Division  during  the  past  year  has  been 
so  divided  as  to  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  good  for  each  branch  of  the  indus- 
try along  the  lines  of  inspection  work,  dairy  manufacture  and  production. 

INSPECTION  WORK. 

As  this  report  goes  to  press,  there  will  have  been  made  approximately  700 
inspections  of  creameries,  cheese  factories,  cream  stations  and  ice  cream  plants 
throughout  the  state,  from  July  1,  1925  to  date.  During  this  time  forty-five 
cream  stations  have  been  closed  for  not  complying  with  the  dairy  laws  governing 
cream  stations.  Licenses  oi  three  operators  of  tne  liabcock  test  have  ueen  per- 
manently revoked  for  unfair  manipulation  of  the  test.  A  cash  bonding  system 
has  been  inaugurated  that  has  been  instrumental  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
cream  station  operators,  which  system  has  now  become  a  regular  procedure  of 
inspection  work  wherever  it  is  found  necessary  to  penalize  an  operator  for  unfair 
manipulation  of  the  Babcock  test. 

EXTENSION  WORK. 

Two  state  breed  organizations  have  been  perfected,  which  are  doing  much 
good  among  their  members  in  improving  their  dairy  herds  and  encouraging  the 
industry  in  general.  Assistance  has  been  given  in  the  organization  of  four  cow 
testing  associations.  A  slide  campaign  has  been  assembled  consisting  of  150 
slides  showing  Montana's  leading  dairy  herds.  Two  hundred  breed  maps  have 
been  personally  posted  in  the  various  creameries  and  cream  stations  of  the  state, 
depicting  the  advantages  accrued  by  the  use  of  purebred  sires.  Assistance  has 
been  given  the  breeders  of  the  state  in  transferring  six  carloads  of  dairy  cows 
from  those  breeders  who  have  a  surplus  to  sell,  to  other  dairymen  of  the  state. 

NEW  IMPROVEMENTS. 

An  improved  office  system  has  been  inaugurated.  Duplicate  reports  are  now 
used  in  making  inspections,  showing  the  details  of  such  inspections  by  a  separate 
account  of  each. 

A  new  system  of  licensing  Babcock  testers  has  been  put  into  effect,  which 
is  resulting  in  a  great  deal  of  good  toward  the  efficiency  of  new  operators.  At 
the  present  time  a  personal  examination  is  given  by  a  representative  from  the 
office  of  the  Dairy  Division,  replacing  the  old  system  of  giving  examinations  by 
mail. 

Important  and  far-reaching  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry of  the  entire  world.  The  American  dairy  cow  has  stood  as  steadily  as 
the  gold  standard  during  the  post-war  deflation  period  that  has  shaken  the  farm- 
ing industries  of  the  world  to  their  foundations.  Dairying  has  stood  the  test 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  if  Montana  dairymen  will  develop  principles  of 
low-cost  production  in  their  business  by  keepinfr  only  profitable  cows,  thereby 
with  proper  care,  increasing  profits  and  cutting  labor  costs,  these,  together  with 
the  advantage  of  the  exceptional  feed  value  of  Montana  alfalfa,  will  be  instru- 
mental in  greatly  increasing  dairying  and  the  wealth  of  the  state.  The  weed- 
ing of  the  unprofitable  cows  from  their  herds  has  increased  the  income  of  many 
dairymen.  Going  hand  in  hand  with  this  good  work  is  recommended  bv  the  Mon- 
tana Dairy  Products  Manufacturers  Association  and  state  breed  organizations. 
a  positive  system  of  paying  for  butterfat  according  to  quality.  This  system  of 
buying,  it  is  stated,  would  be  welcomed  by  the  producers  and  some  law  such  as 
a  compulsory  cream  grading  law,  would  result  in  a  marked  improvement  in  qual- 
ity and  in  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  of  the  butter  produced  by  our  cream- 
eries; resulting  in  a  higher  average  butterfat  price  to  the  producer  of  a  quality 
product. 

The  i>">'>portanop  of  encouraginp-  dairi'ine  as  a  basis  f^ir  diversifi^^ation  of  our 
agricultural  activities  and  as  a  practical  means  of  livelihood  to  offer  new  set- 
tlers coming  into  the  state,  cannot  be  over-stated.     When  the  influx  of  settlers 
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came  to  Montana  in  the  years  of  1908  to  1920,  and  began  converting  the  virgin  soil 
into  tilled  fields,  the  question  of  a  cash  crop  seriously  confronted  them.  Many 
who  survived  the  hardships  of  pioneering  owe  their  success  in  a  large  degree  to 
the  dairy  cow,  as  dairy  products  were  their  only  cash  crops.  Many  of  these  set- 
tlers are  today  some  of  our  leading  dairymen.  Those  sections  of  the  state  where 
high' producing  cows  were  brought  from  the  dairy  herds  of  other  states  and  used 
as  foundation  stock,  have,  by  the  use  of  purebred  sires  having  high  producing 
ancestry,  advanced  to  leadership  in  dairy  production.  In  one  of  the  sections 
referred  to,  the  cow  testing  association  records  indicate  that  this  community  has 
an  average  production  of  277  pounds  of  butterfat  annually  for  each  cow  in  the 
association,  which  record  compares  most  favorably  with  records  made  by  the 
leading  dairy  states  of  the  Union. 

Building  and  protecting  the  dairy  industry  of  a  commonwealth  by  encourag- 
ing the  use  of  pure,  unadulterated  dairy  products  adds  millions  of  dollars  of  value 
annually,  "In  good  health  to  its  boys  and  girls,"  and  materially  increases  the 
bank  accounts  of  its  citizenship. 

DIVISION  OF  HORTICULTURE 

Edward  Dickey,  Chief  Missoula 

Laura  B.  Ellithorpe,  Clerk  Missoula 

R.  O.  Young,  Inspector  .— Hamilton 

*Ed  Fox,  Inspector  Missoula 

*F.  C.  Dayharsh,  Inspector Stevensville 

*R.  E.  Bancroft,  Inspector  Billings 

*John  Raas,  Potato  Inspector  Chinook 

*John  Miller,  Potato  Inspector Helena 

*F.  A.  Asbury,  Potato  Inspector Deer  Lodge 

*Harry  A.  Kauffman,  Potato  Inspector  Kalispell 

*F.  M.  Harrington,  Potato  Inspector  Bozeman 

*C.  C.  Starring,  Potato  Inspector  Bozeman 

*Ashley  Fonts,  Potato  Inspector  Waterloo 

*  Part  time  fee  inspectors. 

The  season  just  past  was  a  very  promising  one  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
state  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  heavy  freeze  during  the  latter  part  of  September, 
would  have  been  one  of  the  best  the  industry  has  experienced  in  recent  years. 
The  1925  crop  of  fruit  was  very  light  in  all  parts  of  the  state  on  account  of  the 
severe  December  cold  snap  of  1924  which  killed  fruit  buds  and  a  very  light  crop 
was  harvested. 

The  season  of  1926  started  off  in  fine  shape  and  continued  with  flattering 
prospects  until  harvest  when  the  very  early  freeze  (Sept.  24th-25th)  caught  the 
fruit  growers  with  less  than  half  of  their  crop  of  apples  still  on  the  trees.  Apples 
were  ripening  earlier  than  usual  and  the  growers  felt  that  color  was  required  to 
command  a  price  on  the  New  York  markets  that  would  be  remunerative  to  them. 
As  the  apples  ripened,  the  growers  hastened  the  picking  and  would  have  had 
their  entire  crop  harvested  in  good  season  under  normal  weather  conditions.  The 
crop  of  apples  was  estimated  around  five  hundred  cars  and  would  probably  have 
run  in  excess  of  that  figure  with  average  weather  conditions  prevailing.  The 
season  was  more  advanced  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  than  in  most  of  the  apple 
growing  districts  of  the  state  and  on  this  acocunt  the  growers  had  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cars  picked  at  the  time  of  the  freeze.  The  Missoula  District  was 
not  quite  as  far  along  with  their  picking  and  suffered  a  heavier  percentage  loss. 
In  the  other  districts,  the  early  fall  apples  were  about  all  that  were  ready  to  har- 
vest when  the  cold  spell  hit  their  districts  making  the  loss  percentage  higher. 

The  prices  received  for  Montana  Mcintosh  on  the  New  York  Markets  this 
season  upholds  the  records  made  in  past  seasons.  Taking  into  consideration 
prices  secured  for  the  smaller  sizes  of  Montana  Mcintosh  on  the  New  York 
markets,  we  can  claim  the  distinction  of  having  the  highest  selling  apple  on  that 
market.  One  of  the  leading  New  York  apple  concerns  has  stated  that  they  have 
never  seen  the  grade  and  pack  of  the  Western  Montana  Mcintosh  better  than  this 
season. 

GRADING  AND  PACKING. 

The  growers  realize  that  they  must  not  only  grow  apples  of  high  quality  but 
that  they  must  grade  and  pack  their  product  so  it  will  find  a  ready  sale  in  com- 
petition with  the  larger  apple  producing  districts  of  the  West.    This  season,  with 
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the  heaviest  apple  crop  the  nation  has  produced,  demonstrated  conclusively  that 
we  cannot  be  too  careful  with  our  grade  and  pack.  The  packing  houses  and  in- 
dividual growers  are  certainly  to  be  complimented  for  the  high  standard.  With 
Montana  Mcintosh  averaging  almost  a  dollar  a  box  for  the  higher  grades  in  the 
New  York  market  over  the  Northwestern  Jonathans,  we  can  feel  that  the  high 
standard  of  grade  and  pack  has  meant  more  dollars  to  the  Montana  growers  in 
net  return  for  their  product. 

CHERRIES, 

The  past  season  has  meant  much  to  the  Sour  Cherry  grower  in  the  Bitter 
Root  Valley  where  practically  their  entire  crop  was  canned.  The  crop  was  ex- 
tremely heavy  and  the  prices  paid  by  the  Hamilton  and  Stevensville  canneries 
in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  were  such  that  the  growers  were  able  to  realize  a  good 
profit.  The  canneries  have  made  a  very  flattering  reputation  with  their  canned 
cherries,  grown  and  packed  in  Montana.  In  the  future  this  will  mean  much  to  the 
growers  as  it  appears  that  a  good  market  for  their  cherries,  at  a  price  that  would 
mean  a  fair  profit  to  the  grower,  is  assured.  Heavier  plantings  of  sour  cherries 
are  being  made  in  the  Bitter  Root  each  year  and  it  is  the  intention,  the  coming 
spring,  of  shipping  in  a  car  load  of  sour  cherry  trees:  this  will,  without  doubt, 
mean  much  to  the  development  of  the  sour  cherry  industry. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

The  strawberry  growers  have  increased  their  acreages  in  the  Bitter  Root 
until  they  are  now  able  to  produce  about  forty  car  loads  of  this  product.  About 
twenty-five  solid  cars  of  berries  were  shipped  to  outside  markets  such  as  Chicago, 
Winnipeg,  Omaha  and  other  long  distance  markets  and  brought  prices  on  the 
average  that  meant  a  fair  profit  to  the  growers.  The  fact  that  the  ever-bearing 
berry  grown  in  the  Montana  districts  ripens  at  a  time  when  it  has  little  competi- 
tion from  berries  produced  in  other  districts,  means  that  there  is  a  bright  future 
ahead  for  the  berry  grower  who  grades  and  packs  his  product  so  that  it  will  carry 
to  long  distance  markets  in  good  condition. 

SPRAYING. 

The  past  season  has  seen  a  marked  improvement  in  the  care  of  the  orchards 
and  in  the  matter  of  spraying.  The  serious  condition  with  the  apple  growers  of 
the  Western  Districts  in  regard  to  the  Arsenical  Residue  on  the  apples,  left  from 
the  late  sprays,  which  compels  the  growers  to  have  their  apples  wiped  before 
being  packed  is  making  the  growers  feel  more  kindly  in  regard  to  the  protection 
from  spraying.  The  codling  moth  situation  in  the  heavy  producing  districts  of 
the  West,  should  be  a  warning  to  the  apple  growers  of  Montana  to  keep  this  men- 
ace out  of  their  orchards.  Careful  spraying  at  the  proper  time  vdll  mean  much 
to  our  growers  as  it  will  enable  them  to  keep  their  orchards  free  of  the  codling 
moth  menace.  No  Montana  apples  were  spi'ayed  late  enough  to  cause  any  trouble 
from  the  arsenical  spray  residue. 

ABANDONED  ORCHARDS. 

The  abandoned  orchard  situation  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  has  been  greatly 
improved  during  the  past  two  seasons  by  pulling  many  of  the  abandoned  tracts 
and  eliminating  the  menace  they  would  otherwise  have  been  to  the  well-cared  for 
orchards.  The  last  session  of  the  legislature  appropriated  $2,500.00  a  year  for  the 
two  years,  this  amount  being  placed  in  a  State  Horticultural  Revolving  Fund  to  be 
used  to  take  care  of  the  expense  incurred  in  pulling  the  trees  from  the  abandoned 
tracts.  In  past  years,  pests  have  spread  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  unsprayed  aban- 
doned orchards,  and  where  a  condition  of  this  kind  prevails,  notice  is  sent  the  owner 
that  he  must  spray  his  trees  to  rid  the  tract  of  the  disease  or  pest  found  there. 
If  this  is  not  done,  the  trees  will  be  pulled  and  the  expense  incurred  in  such  pulling 
charged  against  the  property  on  the  county  tax  roll.  This  law  was  passed  to 
protect  the  orchards  owned  by  parties  who  cared  for  their  trees  and  were  in 
danger  of  having  disease  or  pests  crowd  in  on  their  tracts  from  the  uncared-for 
orchards  nearby, 

Ravalli  County  has  assisted  in  carrying  on  this  work  by  taking  care  of  an 
equal  amount  of  the  expense  incurred  and  through  their  Board  of  Commissioners. 
As  the  payments  for  this  work  are  met  by  the  oMoiers  or  collected  in  taxes,  the 
collections  are  credited  back  to  the  proper  fund  from  which  the  expense  was 
paid  so  that  in  the  end  the  state  and  county  will  be  reimbursed.  In  addition  to 
the  acreage  pulled  in  this  way,  individuals  have  pulled  a  considerable  area.  The 
per  acre  cost  on  the  average  has  been  much  less  than  was  estimated  when  the 
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work  waR  commenced  and  as  a  general  rule  thei-e  is  a  friendly  feeling  through- 
out the  valley  toward  the  work.  Approximately  three  thousand  acres  of  aban- 
doned orchards  have  been  pulled.  There  still  remains  a  large  acreage  to  be  pulled 
and  the  work  will  go  on  as  rapidly  as  funds  will  permit.  It  is  the  hope  of  this 
division  that  the  work  can  be  continued  until  the  uncared  for  orchards  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

FEDERAL-STATE  INSPECTION. 

During  the  past  season,  the  growers  in  the  state  have  shown  a  better  atti- 
tude toward  the  joint  Federal-State  inspection  work  which  has  been  carried  on 
in  this  state  for  the  past  few  years.  Rapid  strides  were  made  in  establishing 
a  reputation  for  Montana  commercial  potatoes  in  the  large  consuming  markets 
due  to  a  great  degree  to  the  fact  that  the  stock  was  as  a  rule  graded 
more  carefully  than  heretofore  and  also  because  growers  availed  themselves  of 
shipping  point  inspection.  This  shipping  point  inspection  provides  a  way  for  the 
buyer  to  purchase  without  seeing  the  stock  and  be  assured  of  receiving  the  grade 
bargained  for.  The  grower  receives  the  benefit  of  a  shipping  point  inspection 
which  is  recognized  in  all  consuming  markets  as  proof  of  the  grade  of  his  product 
at  small  cost  to  him.  Through  this  service  the  growers  are  grading  their  potatoes 
in  better  shape  and  in  many  instances  are  shipping  their  product  in  new  brand- 
ed bags.  _  Montana  has  established  a  reputation  for  producing  high  quality  seed 
potatoes  in  past  years  and  is  now  fast  making  an  enviable  reputation  for  her 
table  stock.  The  joint  Federal-State  inspection  work  has  been  extended  this 
past  fall  to  include  inspection  of  beans  and  Montana  was  the  first  state  to  sign 
the  agreement  with  the  federal  government  so  the  bean  growers  in  the  Billings 
secti6n  could  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  shipping  their  beans  out 
under  Federal-State  inspection  certificates. 

QUARANTINES. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  rendered  the  past  year  practically 
set  aside  the  established  quarantines  in  the  state  and  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
issue them  after  proper  authority  was  given  through  an  act  of  congress  passed 
to  take  care  of  the  situation.  Montana  has  been  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
keep  free  of  the  pests  which  other  states  have  found  necessary  to  pass  quaran- 
tine measures  against,  and  at  the  present  time,  the  only  state  quarantines  issued 
against  Montana  products  are  on  account  of  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle;  this 
covering  only  certain  months  of  the  year.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  not 
guard  against  the  pests  and  the  quarantine  work  the  coming  year  \vi\\  probably 
have  to  be  extended  to  protect  the  Alfalfa  Growers  of  Montana  from  the  Alfalfa 
Weevil. 

Feeling  that  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  in  the  fruit  districts  of  the  state  was 
the  low  spirit  of  the  people  through  the  fact  that  for  several  seasons  past  they  had 
gone  through  a  very  trying  period,  this  department  felt  that  it  was  its  duty  to 
assist  in  every  way  it  could  to  help  build  up  the  morale  of  the  people  in  the  dis- 
tricts. In  working  to  build  up  the  spirit  of  the  growers,  it  was  felt  that  a  closer 
bond  between  us  would  be  established  which  would  mean  more  cooperation  and 
better  results.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  interest  ourselves  in  the  several  problems 
and  help  them  in  any  and  every  way  possible.  New  activities  have  been  taken 
up  in  a  limited  way  to  test  out  certain  new  lines  of  development  which  at  the 
present  time  look  as  though  they  would  mean  much  to  Montana.  We  have  the 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  which  will  mean  much  to  our  state  in  lines  that  have 
not  received  much  attention  in  the  past.  Certain  districts,  where  there  is  a  won- 
derful opportunity  to  take  on  new  activities,  have  been  slow  to  grasp  the  chances 
offered  them  in  other  lines  which  have  not  been  undertaken  in  the  past.  How- 
ever, the  past  season  has  developed  a  new  spirit  which  will  mean  much  to  them 
in  the  future.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  grower  is  strengthening  and  wonderful 
advancement  may  be  looked  for  in  the  next  few  seasons. 

CITY  TREE  SPRAYING. 

What  is  probably  the  most  important  problem  confronting  the  fruit  growers 
of  the  fruit  growing  districts  in  the  state  is  the  care  of  the  home  plantings  with- 
in the  cities  and  towns.  These  trees  as  a  rule  are  not  sprayed  as  they  should  be 
to  insure  proper  protection  to  the  commercial  districts  close  by.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  have  this  matter  taken  up  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
whereby  the  cities  and  towns  could  create  districts  and  do  the  work  in  a  proper 
manner  and  charge  the  expense  against  the  property.  This  legislation  was  not 
enacted  at  the  last  session  and  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  state. 


INSPECTION  WORK  OF  HORTICULTURAL  DIVISION 

July  1,  1925,  to  June  30,  1926. 
FRUIT  INSPECTED 

Kind  No.   Boxes 

Apples     155.723 

Pears    _ 18,507 

Peaches    97,468 

Pluma-Prunea    ._ 40,047 

Quinces    - 183 

Apricots    _ 33,952 

Oranges - - 50,173 

Lemons    _ _ - •> 26,161 

Grapefruit    _ _ ~~ - — 4.542 

Grapes     277.265 

Potatoes   (Shipped  in)    3,908 


No.    carloads    inspected 


677,929 
776 


FRUIT  CONDEMNED 


Codling 
Moth 

2524 

Scab 
1 

1 

Violation 

Quarantine 

No.    7    alfalfa 

weevil 

4 
9 

Pe 

ach  Twig 
Borer 

500 

Fruit  Fly 
10 

Total 
25S0 

500 

10 

4 

Total   

2524 

500 

10 

3044 

KIND 

Apples     

Pears     

Peaches    , 

Plums-Prunes 

Cherries     , 

Apricots    

Quinces    

Grapes  

Strawberries 
Blackberries 
Raspberries    ... 

Currants    

Gooseberries 

Shade     

Ornamentals    . 
Miscellaneous 


July  1,  1925,  to  June  30,  1926. 
NURSERY  STOCK  INSPECTED 


No. 


plants 

7,254 

402 

191 

2,435 

13,762 

71 

3 

1,056 

33,459 

426 

9,529 

1,395 

1,587 

80,085 

18,521 

3.328 


Total     173,504 


NURSERY  STOCK  CONDEMNED 


Applies     

Pears     

Plums-Prunes 

Cherries     

Ornamentals 

Currants    

Gooseberries    .. 

Total     


Violation 

Violation 

Quarantine 

Quarantine 

Crown 

No.    7    Alfalfa 

No.   8— 

Gall 

Weevil 

Blight 

Blister    Rust 

Totals 

17 

1 

1 

18 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

"> 

1 

1 

2S 

7 

2 
2S 

7 

30 


55 


FEDERAL  STATE  SHIPPING  POINT  INSPECTION 


Apples    , 

Potatoes   

Strawberries 


332 
1 


Total   S41 
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